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and manageability of scale. Under the spur of royal patronage the
work went on quickly, no less than six hundred men being employed
at one period. " The Abbey " belongs to the period which Pro-
fessor Prior describes as continental and regal, and is a monument
both to the King's enthusiasm for fine architecture and to his love
of the work of the French masons.

In the larger churches the thirteenth century was mainly marked
by an almost universal extension of the eastern limb. Canterbury
had already tackled this problem, forced on it by the burning of
Conrad's Choir (only some of its magnificent stained glass belongs
to the early part of the fourteenth century). Lincoln followed the
example, as did Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Lichfield, Peterborough,
Rochester, St. Albans, Southwell, Wells and Worcester. Durham,
with its Chapel of the Nine Altars, is another fairly early example, as
was Fountains Abbey, both solving the problem of altar space by a
transept-like termination of their eastern limb. Winchester, like
Lincoln, followed closely on Canterbury. Only Norwich found its
exceptionally long Norman choir adequate, and even here the
contemporary passion for Mariolatry caused the addition of a Lady
Chapel, since destroyed, and now replaced.

In style the period is marked by the pointed arch, a growing
lightness of structure, and the mastery of vaulting problems.
Windows, at first single pointed lights, were now arranged in
groups (48, &), later with quatrefoil or trefoil openings above, so
that by the middle of the century the elements of the traceried
window were apparent. Traceried windows continued to be built
up of easily recognizable geometrical shapes for the remainder
of the century (48, c\ the style being named from this feature.
Mouldings began to be noticeable. The Normans hardly went
beyond the rough shaft or round, with some vigorous ornament,
but by the thirteenth century, wave, hollow and roll mouldings,
with or without fillets, were all in evidence. They commonly
fitted within the outline of a number of square recesses or " orders "
(quite a different use of the term from the classical one), for the
mason was a practical man who wasted as little stone as possible.
The general effect was to emphasize the shapes of openings by a
series of marginal shadow lines, often of considerable subtlety.
Sometimes the effect was punctuated by enrichment, such as
** dog tooth " ornament, and the use of shafts of stone or marble
with stylized foliated capitals adding grace and crispness to the
composition. This use of marble shafts was a particular character-
istic of the South-eastern school, though marble from the Isle of
Purbeck reached wherever there was water transport. It is not a
true marble, but as the best obtainable locally was in gteat favour
both for columns and tombs.

The smaller churches varied from very simple and severe